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Miscellanea. 


Tue Baptism of Our Lord, the Miracle of Cana, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Raising 
Th of Lazarus, and the Transfiguration 

e 
ene are all more or less associated with 
slag i the Sixth day of January. In the 
antiphon to the Benedictus we read : 
‘To-day the Church is joined to her celestial spouse, 
because in Jordan Christ doth wash her sins; the Magi 
hasten with gifts to the royal marriage feast, and the 
euests exult in the water turned to wine.” Again, in 
the Magnificat antiphon of the Second Vespers, we 
find :—‘* We keep our Holy Day adorned, with three 
miracles : to-day a star led the Magi to the crib, to-day 
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wine was made from water at the marriage, to-day 
in the Jordan Christ willed to be baptised by John to 
save us.’ The Gospel is silent as to the number of the 
Magi. The popular idea in the West is that they were 
three, while a tradition in the East makes them twelve. 
They were not Kings, but belonged, it is asserted, to 
the sacred caste of the Medes that provided priests 
for Persia. Their religion was fundamentally that of 
Zoroaster, and, while forbidding anything partaking 
of the nature of sorcery, attached much importance to 
the study of astrology. Their knowledge in this re- 
spect, and skill in the interpretation of dreams, led 
to their undertaking the journey that led to the finding 
of Christ. They probably were well aware of the 
Messianic prophesies, and shared the general belief 
in the speedy coming of a Deliverer. For them the 
appearance of a new and beautiful star would have 
meant the birth of some important person. But, 
nevertheless, they must have had some special revela- 
tion from God with regard to the birth of His Divine 
Son. The Magi are said to have eventually received 
baptism from the hands of St. Thomas. Their remains 
were discovered in Persia, and taken to Constantinople 
by St. Helena. Removed to Milan in the fifth century, 
they were transferred to Cologne in the twelfth. 
K * % * * FS 


Epiphanius tells us that in many places, where the 
Miracle of Cana was celebrated on the 6th of January, 
water turned into wine, and even whole rivers; “ the 
ever-running”’ river, as the Book of Wisdom calls the 
Nile, not excepted. It was formerly a favourite date 
for baptisms, as well as for the consecration of Virgins. 
People who lived near enough bathed in the Jordan 
then, and cures often resulted. The Antiochians used 
to carry away water consecrated on the night of the 
Epiphany. Even in our own time, it is usual to dip 
a crucifix .into lakes or rivers when blessing them, and 
many miracles have been recorded as resulting from 
the application of the water so treated. The monas- 
tery of Grotto Ferrata, near Rome, possesses a large 
vase painted by Domenichino, and which is used on the 
6th of January for the ceremony known to Greek 
Catholics as the Baptism of Christ, when it is filled 
with water in which a crucifix is immersed. 
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THe poet Robert Herrick, it is said, assisted in the 
compilation of the earlier numbers 

ecg i of “Poor Robin’s” Almanac, The 
issue dated 1664 introduced the 

Calendars New Year in lines that, whether 
from his. pen or not, give a 

glimpse not only of the state of the weather at that 
period, but also of the religious sentiments of the 
people. “Now blustering Boreas sends out of his 
quiver, Arrows of snow and hail, which makes men 
shiver, And though we hate sects and their vile par- 
takers, Yet those who want fires must now turn 
Quakers.’’ Then, as now, almanacs often pretended to 
fortell the future. Swift’s humorous attacks upon 
John Partridge, the almanac maker, set all Dublin 
laughing. He predicted the death of Partridge fer 
the 29th of March, and when, that date passed, 
Partridge came forward and _ publicly declared 
himself to be very much alive, the laughter was greater 
than ever. It was at Philadelphia, in 1733, that 
Benjamin Franklin published the first number of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” filling with proverbs, in- 
culcating industry and frugality, the little spaces that 
occurred between the most remarkable days. The 
Clog Almanac, still in use in the seventeenth century, 
is said to have found its way to England when the 
Danes invaded that country. It was quite common in 
Denmark. It was a short, square block of box, or 
other hard wood, mainly designed to mark the Sundays 
and principal holidays of the year. Ordinary days 
were indicated by slender notches, and Sundays by 
broader. Special feasts were shown by _ suitable 
symbols, such as an axe for the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of St. Paul, a true-lovers’ knot for &t. 
Valentine, and a Welsh harp for St. David’s Day. 
The festivals of the Blessed Virgin were invariably 
indicated by a heart, the reason being, so it is supposed, 
because when the shepherds came to Bethlehem and 
related what they had seen and heard, “ Mary kept 
all these words, pondering them in her heart.’ In 
connection with the popularity ofthe Clog Almanac 
in Denmark, it is interesting to note that Christmas 
was indicated by a horn, the vessel in which the Danes 
used to wassail, or drink healths. The first almanac 
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printed in Europe is said to have been the Kalendarvwm 
Novum, by Regiomontanus. It was calculated for 
1475, 1494 and 1513, and was published in Hungary. 
The first ever printed in England was the Sheapheards’ 
Kalendar, which appeared in 1497, and was translated 
from the French. An ancient calendar found at 
Pompeii was cut upon a square block of marble, the 
months being registered in perpendicular columns, 
each headed by its proper sign of the Zodiac. 


* * Me * * K 


In ancient Rome the placard affixed, on the first of 
the month, in public places to appraise the people of 
coming religious festivals was called Fasti Calendares, 
‘and it was from the Greek equivalent for “I call,” or 
“JT proclaim,” that this first day of the month came to 
be known as the Kalenda, or Kalends. Subsequently 
a book for daily accounts was called a Calendarium. 
Strictly speaking, the word calendar refers to time in 
general, and almanac to that portion of it compre- 
hended in the annual revolution of the earth round the 
sun. An old proverb says :— 

‘ If January calends be summerly gay, 
‘Twill be winterly weather till the calends of May.”’ 
* * * * * * 


In the quaint drawings found in ancient Catholic 
missals January is frequently represented as a man 
clad in white, blowing his freezing fingers, and carry- 
ing a billet of wood under his left arm. Near him 
stands the sign of Aquarius, into which the sun enters 
on the 19th of January. 


* * * * * 


Henry tHE EicuTa enjoyed the wit of his Irish 
descended Chancellor so much that 

Blessed Thomas Sir Thomas was obliged at last to 

More’s hide it as best he could in order to 

New Vear’s Gloves escape from court at all. “When 
ir Thomas perceaved his wittie 

conceipt so much to delight him, that he could scarce 
once in a month get leave to goe home to his wife and 
children, whom he had now placed at Chelsey, three 
miles from London, by the water-side; and that he 
could not be two daies absent from the Court, but he 
must be sent for again; he much disliking this restrainte 
of his libertie, began there-upon to dissemble his 
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mirth,” says his son-in-law, Roper. In former times, 
when gloves cost more than they cost now, or, at all 
events, than they cost in pre-war days, they were often, 
and especially at the New Year, given as presents. 
Sometimes money, called ‘“ glove-money,’ was given 
instead ; just as when pins first came into use they (or 
the price of them, ‘“‘pin-money”’) were regarded as 
precious gifts. It is related as a proof of the integrity of 
Blessed Thomas More that when, as Lord Chancellor, 
he decided a cause in favour of a lady of the ominous 
name of Croker, that, on the following New Year's 
Day, she sent him a pair of gloves filled with forty 
pieces of gold. ‘‘ Mistress,” said Sir Thomas, “ since 
it were against good manners to refuse your New Year's 
eift, I am content to take your gloves, but as for the 
lining, I utterly refuse it!” 
* * * *K K * 


‘Tr is not so much the reconstruction of the devastated 
churches which we have in view as 
Ree the renovation of the French spirit,’’ 
BEuBIOR said a leader of a Protestant Com- 
France mittee for the conversion of Catholic ° 
France. “Unhappily, the Catholic 
Church, during the war, has gained in popularity, and 
on that account our mission is harder.’ It was never 
an easy one in France. An English lady who once 
congratulated a French gentleman on having, as she 
supposed, become a Protestant—for he had just told 
her he had lost his faith—received the following 
answer: “Ah, no, madam! You mistake me. I said 
I have lost my faith, not my reason.” Even M. 
Clemenceau has altered his long avowed opinion with 
regard to French priests. In a conversation with 
Senator Monservin, he said: ‘‘ Formerly I had a great 
distrust of the clergy; I reproached them with conceal- 
ing the liberty of our thought and persecuting our 
freedom; and in the early days of the war, when I 
travelled to the trenches, I used to ask the soldiers, 
pointing to the chaplain, * Does he not annoy you ! ° 
The soldiers invariably replied: ‘Annoy us! Quite 
the contrary : he is brave, charming, devoted, cheerful ; 
we love him much”, The Protestant Committee for 
the Conversion of the Eldest Daughter of the Church 
has, indeed, a hard task before it! 


Irish Boys During Penal Days 


By HELENA CONCANNON, M.A. 


I RELAND has never been without her troop of boy 
heroes to guard the pass in the days of her 
danger. The shining ranks of their “ Fair 
Chivalry ” succeed each other, company after company, 
adown all the centuries of her history, making it the 
gallant thing—of youth, and light, and fire and un- 
dying hope—it is. ‘“ The nations are fallen, but Thou 
still art young.’ Young with the youth of the boy 
champions who, age after age, have died for her: the 
boys of Uladh, who, while their fathers slept, kept 
the ford against the Olnemachta 


‘Till Cuchulain rose from slumber with his matchless 

strength restored, 7 

Till Cuchulain stood, and gazing from the woodland o’er 
the water, 

Saw the white limbs tossed and mangled in the torrent on 
the rocks, 

Saw the broken weapons sharing in the shallow pools of 
slaughter, 

And a ruddy stains of wounding on the brightness of their 
locks.’’ * 


The boys who shared with Brian, in his fight against 
the Danes, “the great hardship and ruin, the hunger 
and exposure, in the wild huts of the forest, on the 
hard, knotty, wet roots of his own native land,” until 
their bodies lay in many “a breach where shields were 
cleft,” from “Lough Derg to the Forgus, and from 
Sliabh Echtghe to Tradraighe.” The boys who fell 
beside young Turlough at the Weir of Clontarf; the 
boys who followed the fiery lead of Red Hugh 
O’Donnell and the boys of the Confederate and Crom- 
wellian wars. On what a heritage of garnered 
glory does every Irish boy enter by the royal right 
of his Irish boyhood, and how it behoves him, 
above all other boys of the world, to make good his 
claim to its most characteristic possession: “ Truth 


“From ‘‘ The Defenders of the Ford,’ by Alice Milligan (Hero 


Lays, p. 55). 
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on our lips; strength in our arms, and purity in our 
hearts!” | 
“ There is one fight at the ford ” which our Irish boys 
have to their credit, and which, as far as I know, has 
not been sufficiently chronicled, viz.—the part they 
took in the wonderful fight the Irish people “ put up, 
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alone among the peoples of Northern Europe, against 
heresy, from the day George Brown, the apostate friar, 
was appointed by Henry the Eighth to the See of St. 
Lorcan O’Toole, until the night when the bonfires, 
started on the hill of Clare, blazed all across the 
ransomed land. I have thought, therefore, it might 
be of interest to readers of THE Cross, and especially 
to its boy readers (of whom one hopes there are many), 
to learn what their boy comrades of old did to keep our 
country faithful, when the neighbouring lands fell 
away. 
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Here is a characteristic example, taken from a report 
sent to Rome by a Jesuit missionary, Father Quin, of 
the condition of Irish Catholics under Cromwell. 
Having described the sufferings of the priests, 
banished from Ireland under pain of death, of the 
nuns, commanded by public edict, “either to marry or 
quit the kingdom,” of the lay Catholics driven from 
the towns, forbidden to walk the highways unless 
furnished with a permit from the governor, liable to 
be hanged at every drunken soldier’s caprice; of the 
privacy of their houses invaded by searches for priests 
and arms, he tells of a school kept by his fellow-Jesuit, 
Father James Forde : 

“On a spot of firm ground, in the middle of an im- 
mense bog, he constructed for himself a little hut, 
whither the boys and youths of the neighbourhood 
came, and still come, to be instructed in the rudiments 
of learning, and of virtue and faith: would that all 
could adopt the conduct of these boys as their model 
and example; like their master, they subject themselves 
to constant fasting, and mortification; they go from 
house to house, and teach their parents and neighbours 
at home what they have learned in the bogs.” 

Think of those boys going day after day, hungry and 
cold, to the little hut of branches in the heart of the 
bog, where the master (who braved all things, so that 
they might not go hungry of the food that really 
mattered, that of the soul and mind) waited for them: 
think of the eager learning of the lessons he taught 
them, and their eager dispersal after school-hours, 
“to teach their parents and neighbours what they had 
learned in the bog.” Who knows in what degree we 
owe it to those boys of the long ago that the Faith in 
Ireland to-day is the living thing it is. 

The boys were often thus employed as catechists 
during Penal Days, when priests were scarce, and one 
missionary father had to do the work of a score. Of 
this there are numerous instances in the letters and 
“relations” of the early Jesuit missioners to Ire- 
land: “In the year 1618,” we read in an account sent 
by Father Christopher Holywood, Superior of the 
Mission, to the General at Rome, “ our Fathers deemed 
it prudent to avoid the cities and towns, and to cul- 
tivate remoter districts; sometimes as many as a 
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thousand people assembled to hear them and receive 
the Sacraments, amongst them many sick people, who 
had been carried there by their friends. The Fathers 
advised the people not to come in such numbers (lest 
the attention of the Government should be drawn to 
them). They decided to visit them in their villages 
and homes. They appointed boys to prepare the way 
by teaching Catechism in hamlets and houses. There 
were many such youths in the country districts; not so 
in the towns, as the Government gave boys, whose 
fathers had died, to be educated by Protestant teachers 
or tutors, and afterwards would not allow them to 
enjoy their inheritance unless they took the Oath of 
Supremacy, and promised never to become Catholics.”* 

But the “town boys” did not give in to the enemy 
without a spirited struggle. And here occurs one of 
the most stirring episodes in the gallant history of Irish 
boyhood. Boys of thirteen or fourteen, on the point 
of being sent by weak-principled parents or heretic 
guardians to Protestant schoolmasters in Ireland or 
England, or to the newly-established University of 
Dublin (instituted for their perversion), ran away 
from home to Spain, and France, and Portugal, and 
the Low Countries, in immense numbers. Poor little 
lads! What a faith was theirs which drew them to 
foreign lands, leaving behind them father and mother, 
country and inheritance, rather than desert the Church 
of Christ. The sad condition of these young fugitives 
stirred the heart of a kind Jesuit then in Lisbon, who 
often saw them land on the docks there penniless and 
friendless. He went about among the rich and 
charitable merchants of Lisbon and collected funds 
for a college for them. On the Feast of St. Brigid, 
1593, the trish College at Lisbon was opened by Father 
Howling, chiefly for these boys, his young compatriots. 
For six years Father Howling watched over the insti- 
tution with the tenderest care. He taught some of the 
classes, and provided for the temporal wants of his 
pupils by founding a “ Society of Nobles,’ who under- 
took to raise funds. It is gratifying to our Irish pride 
to learn that the good work was not left exclusively 
to the Portuguese nobility. We hear also of “one 
Leigh, an Irish merchant, who was a benefactor of it, 


* Hogan’s Distinguished Irishmen, p. 487. 
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and who is interred in one of the chapels there.” 
Some of these poor lads may have perished in the 
plague, which carried off their kind protector in the 
midst of his saintly labours for the victims of it. But 
many of them lived to return to Ireland as missionary 
priests. Amongst them may be mentioned Ross Mac- 
Geoghegan, who was only thirteen when he landed in 
Lisbon. He lived to become one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Dominican Order, and to be appointed 
Bishop of Kildare. 

It was to escape the evil clutches of the Court of Wards 
that young Fleming, afterwards the famous Father 
Patrick (the author of that great work on St. Colum- 
banus, the celebrated Collectanea), fled to Flanders in 
early boyhood. He was first received by his uncle, 
Fr. Christopher Cusack, who had succeeded in found- 
ing a college for Irish youths at Douay. He became 
a Franciscan in St. Antony’s, Louvain, and was named 
the first Superior of the Irish Franciscan College at 
Prague. But he was murdered by Lutheran peasants 
a few months after he took up office there. 

Some of the boys left behind in Ireland had a sad 
fate. One cannot read without great pity the story 
of little Con O'Neill, the son of the great Hugh. 
When his parents fled from Ireland, in 1607, the little 
seven-year-old boy was left behind with his fosterers, 
as there was not time to reach them with a message. 
A short time after his person was seized by Sir Toby 
Caulfield, and the poor lad was confined in the Castle 
of Charlemont. Here he remained about seven years 
—Lord-Deputy Chichester’s advice notwithstanding, 
that he and Caffar O’Donnell’s son (also left behind 
at the time of “the Flight of the Earls’’) should be sent 
to England, “and put to trades, that they might thus 
forget their fierceness and their pride.” In 1614 an 
attempt was made by some of the faithful followers 
of O’Neill to get the boy out of Sir Toby’s hands and 


send him to his father in Rome. The plot failed, how- 


ever, and the boy, for safer custody, was sent first to 
Dublin Castle, and afterwards to England. For a 
little space he was put to Eton College, but even there 
he was not considered in safe custody, so he was finally 
removed to the Tower of London. Of what became 
of him there we have no record. But we can surmise. 
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Five years previous to the last record we have of 
Con—that made by the Constable of the Tower of 
London in 1622—the assassin’s cord strangled his 
thirteen-year old brother, Brian, even at the Court of 
the Archdukes, where he was a favourite page of 
Clara Eugenia. The Franciscan, Father Mooney, has 
left us a touching account of the tragic event, and in 
doing so he presents us with a fair picture of Irish 
boyhood during the Penal Days, which may well close 
this little sketch : eh 

“ About six o’clock in the afternoon of the 16th 
August, 1617, a most deplorable event occurred in 
Brussels, where young Brian, son to the great Earl of 
Tyrone, came to his death. He was only nine years 
old when appointed page to the Archdukes. having been 
reared almost from his cradle by our brethren, and by 
them brought up so excellently, that when he was ad- 
mitted to the Court everyone regarded him with 
affectionate admiration, blessed his innocent soul, and 
called him their young rosebud, redolent of choicest 
virtues. A fair child in sooth was Brian, devout, 
fond of books, learned men, and military science, in 
which, had God spared him, he might one day have 
rivalled his illustrious father. ... +.’ He had been 
four years in the service of their Highnesses, when, on 
the day and hour aforesaid, some Judas . ae 
stole upon him, and strangled him with a cord about 
four or five feet long. His servants, the one a French 
boy, the other Irish, coming to his apartment, found 
him dead. When the awful intelligence reached the 
Archdukes, they instantly commanded Chancellor 
Becky to investigate the whole matter, and report upon 
it without loss of time. After searching inquiry, it 
was found that the assassin, whoever he was, had tied 
the boy’s hands behind his back. The inquest showed 
that the boy was foully murdered, in the absence of his 
tutor, Father Nicholas Aylmer, who had gone to pro- 
cure lodgings for him near the former palace of the 
Archdukes.” 


Some False Ideals in Education. 


By REV. H. EH. G. ROPE, M.A. 


13. 
THE DIVORCE FROM THE HOME, 


EADERS of Gairdner’s Lollardy and the Refor- 
mation will remember the odd device of placing 
a printed Bible in the parish churches for 1n- 
discriminate perusal, and the scandalous wranglings 
and ‘“prophesyings” that very naturally resulted. 
(Whether Thomas Cromwell and others seriously hoped 
to evoke a race of lay theologians does not appear!) 
This is surely typical ot the secular educationist who has 
reigned triumphant since 1870. “Knowledge for the 
million’? was scattered broadcast by cheap printing; 
compulsory (cost-) free and universal education was 
enacted with acclamation. The few “reactionaries 
who attempted to put in a word of warning were, of 
course, hobted down. Yet, Veritas temporis filia. 
Here is a Protestant verdict : 7 
“The principle of free and compulsory education 
has been applied with equal folly and injustice. The 
State, having nothing to teach, has taught nothing. 
The lessons of practical life, which once were picked 
up in the hedgerow and under the open sky, have been 
rigorously suppressed, and nothing has been put in 
their place. The parrot-like repetition of bad verse, 
the mechanical learning of geography by an untravelled 
child, who knows not the way to the next village or 
the adjacent square—these enterprises have met with 
their natural result. The children of England, spoiled 
for their old life, have not been rendered fit to take 
up a new and weightier burden. Sometimes a good 
labourer is lost in a bad clerk, and that is all. And 
now the Government has cast aside the very semblance 
of endeavour. It is tired of education, as 1S the 
country, and it uses the vast machinery which it has 
created for the vile purpose of party politics. 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 1917, p. 563.) 
A Belgian anti-Catholic adds his testimony : 
“In the primary and secondary schools, where re- 
ligious teaching is excluded, what is there left to 
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mould the moral and spiritual being? Nothing, or 
almost nothing. This fearful blank is undeniably 
chargeable with the weakening of the moral sense.” 
(v. Emile de Laveleye, Letters from Italy, 1886, p. 57, 
Eng. translation.) 

Hear Leo XIII.: “ Where the right education of 
youth is concerned, no amount of trouble or labour can 
be undertaken, how great soever, but that even greater 
still may not be called for. In this regard, indeed, there 
are to be found in many countries Catholics worthy 
of general admiration, who incur considerable outlay 
and bestow much zeal in founding schools for the edu- 
cation of youth. It is highly desirable that such noble 
example may be generously followed, where time and 
circumstances demand; yet all should be intimately 
persuaded that the minds of children are most in- 
fluenced by the training they receive at home. If in 
their early years they find within the walls of their 
homes the rule of an upright life and the discipline 
of Christian virtues, the future welfare of the State 
will in great measure be guaranteed.* 

Thus the Vicar of Christ. The world held on its 
way, preferring the school inspector, the Cowper- 
Temple farce (“N.B.—this is not secularism, we read 
the Bible”), the faith of the halfpenny (or penny) 
newsrag, the morals of the “cinema,” and the manners 
of Darwin's boasted ancestors, with abysmal ignorance 
as the result of abysmal outlay. The heralds of Anti- 
christ are often unconscious of their mission! 

“ At the beginning of the sixteenth century a similar 
delusion to that of our own day prevailed; the moral 
training at home and at school was despised, and 
absurd importance was attached to intellectual train- 
ing at school. The difference was that the ‘humani- 
ties’ was the branch of learning which the Renaissance 
worshipped, while our idol is physical science.’ (C. 
S. Devas, Political Economy, I., ii. §8.) 

The world has discovered that the secular school is 
unable to abolish or diminish crime, but rather tends 
to increase it. M. Elbert, an advocate of the lay 
schools of France, confesses that “it cannot be dis- 
puted that since we entered upon the new era of 


* Sapientie Christiane (1890). The Pope and the People 
(C.T.S., England) p. 136. 
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enlightenment the average of criminality has done 
nothing but increase, whilst human perversity and 
egoism have put on forms which are beyond the wildest 
dreams.’’* 

“Crime, small and great, can only be truly stayed 
by education—not the education of the intellect onty 
but education of the heart, which is alike good 
and necessary for all.’ (Ruskin, Time and Tide, 
xv. § 86.) 

In Catholic ages the lessons as well as prayers began 
at the mother’s knee, continued by Holy Church. The 
very church buildings were most fruitful lessons. 

“During the Middle Ages the cathedrals and 
churches were the people’s picture books, libraries, 
art galleries, their esthetic and religious all in all; 
but the coming of the printed page, the shameless and 
wholesale plunder of parish churches and their pro- 
perty under Edward VI., and the destruction and 
mutilation of these ‘Stone Books’ (for the medieval 
churches may be regarded as such) diverted popular 
interest from their care and study. To many a 
medizeval church or cathedral is but ‘a building’ ! 
What it is desired to insist on is that they are infinitely 
more than merely that; they represent to us the hopes, 
aims, customs, practices, and ideals of a past age in 
a materialised form—the result of the combined efforts 
of past generations, intimately related to the historical 
development of the nation. Regarded thus, do not 
these structures appeal to us far more as the visible em- 
bodiment of the ideals of long ago than simply as a 
fabric which relies on its mere age or beauty to com- 
mand our respect or admiration? (C. H. Power, 
English Medieval Archit., pt. ii., ch. xx., p. 48&) 

To which we may add a Catholic voice: 

“ Mechanics’ institutes are a mere device of the day 
to poison the minds of the operatives with infidel and 
radical doctrines; the Church is the true mechanics’ 
institute, the oldest and the best. She was the great 
and never-fatling school in which all the great artists 
of the days of faith were formed. Under her guidance 
they directed the most wonderful efforts of her skill 
to the glory of God; and let our fervent prayer ever 
be that the Church may again, as in days of old, cul- 

* Quoted by Professor Stockley in his Trust the Church (Paulist 
Press, N.Y.), p. 8. : 
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tivate the talents of her children to the advancement 
of religion and the welfare of their own souls:—for 
without such results all talents are vain, and the 
greatest efforts of art sink to the level of an abomina- 
tion.”’"* (A. W. Pugin, Revival Xtian Archit., 33.) 

The Church has ever upheld and fostered the 
peasant, whom industrialism has enslaved, degraded, 
and in England well-nigh abolished. 

“It would be difficult to conceive an ideal of human 
life more perfect than we thus saw with our eyes, and 
knew with our hearts, in the dingle of Monte Pisano. 
On the steep brow of the hill above, reached by a 
winding path, rose a beautiful Franciscan monastery 
{the building is still there—the monks have since been 
driven away); far above receded the summits of the 
pine-clad hills; beneath, the grand spaces between the 
rocks were all shaded either with chestnut or vine; 
the rocks green with arbutus,—gleams of the towers 
of Lucca seen here and there down the glen; and pos- 
sessing these lovely places, a people of pure Etruscan 
descent, quietly laborious and honest; and keeping the 
happiness of their earliest Christian faith unchanged, 
even down to little Adam and Eve at play, before our 
mortal eyes, in their Lord’s vineyard.” (Ruskin, in 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany, 31-32.) 

Could there be a more excellent life for those who 
must live by daily labour? And this is the very life 
which a freemason world—and under freemasonry 
we may include the kindred Orange conspiracy—has 
set itself to destroy. In innocent, happy childhood 
it truly discerns the future soldiers of the hated Cross. 

Childhood has no natural affinity with false 
religions—or false teaching! This has been well 
expressed by a Catholic lover of children and of Ire- 
land, a convert who traced his conversion’s beginnings 
to the happy influence of his Irish nurse, Kenelm 
Henry Digby. 

“In no country does the transition from youth to 
maturity produce such abrupt and disagreeable con- 
trasts as in one where the spirit of society is at greatest 
variance with the ancient religion of Christendom. 

In such a land every stranger is enchanted. 


“Compare the paper At Waterford (1908), in Sir William 
Butler’s Light of the West (1910), pp. 239-240. °- 
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with the countenances of children and young people up 
to fifteen or even twenty years of age, while feeling 
a totally different impression from observing those of 
persons more advanced in years, who, to their boast 
that they will tell us wonders, deserve to hear 
Jaquenetta’s answer— With that face?’ Elia him- 
self had thought of this when he exclaimed, upon seeing 
the Eton boys at play— What a pity to think that 
those fine, ingenuous lads in a few years will all be 
changed into frivolous members of Parliament!’ A 
man must be without the sense of beauty and of the 
ludicrous who has not often been struck with this 
fact, however it may impress him. Is it that the 
natural affinity between youth and truth explains the 
expression of the former, so full of sweetness, sym- 
metry and repose, as you meet them in the streets and 
highways hourly, out-reaching all efforts of conception 
as all power of realisation, were it Raffaelle’s three 
times over? And is it that the artificial, antagonistic, 
and discordant elements, to which men yield in later 
life, have produced the latter, containing ‘so many 
broad indications of evil, which the bluntest feeling 
may perceive,’ as pride, disdain of what is below them, 
avarice, luxury, profaneness, brutality?” (The 
Children’s Bower, xii., I1., 65.) , 

Education (dare we whisper it?) is possible without 
the school, and we in England know to our cost that 
the invinciblist ignorance is very possible with schools 
ubiquitous. The wiseacres of modernity interpret 
education as mere information, as something superior 
to and utterly separate from the home, as “a valuable 
commercial asset,” as a means of livelihood—anything 
and everything except the training of character, the 
will and not merely the mind, the heart and not merely 
the head.* 

**" Well, I got down to Bombay on Friday morning, and there 
a very different drama was in course of action. Lord Ripon was 
leaving the scene of his labours, and the evidences that he was be- 
loved were not to be mistaken for an instant. I went to the College 
of St. Francis Xavier. Here the Bishop, the Apostolic Delegate, 
Mer. Agliardi, and the students (of all creeds) presented an 
address. Fifty little Parsee boys gaily dressed, each laid a bunch 
of roses at the Viceroy’s feet. He reminded the hearers that 
education was meant, not to nourish conceit, but to glorify God. 
These, the last words of his last Indian speech, made a profound 


impression.’’ (J. H. Pollen in Anne Pollen’s Life (1912), 
ch. xxxix, pp. 839-341.) 
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The more intelligent of Ireland’s enemies see in her 
a menace to the servile state which they would have 
universal. Roman Agricola desired that Ireland should 
be conquered—not, curiously enough, on any plea of 
“strategic unity,” but—that the very sight of liberty 
might be removed from—the Britons! Tell me not 
that history never repeats itself! Ireland has kept her 
nationality, she has kept “pure religion breathing 
household laws,” she has kept that Christian heritage 
so dreaded by profiteers and politicians—the Christian 
family. It is well known that her internal enemies 
are scheming to introduce, in this late day, secular 
education, at a time when its credit is waning in Eng- 
land! There is method in their madness. Through the 
school they strike at the Catholic home, for home and 
school are, to Catholics, connected. They know what 
they are doing. Personally, I am convinced that the 
intelligent enemies of Ireland, internal and external, 
are the heralds of Antichrist. The foundation of the 
Christian unservile State is the family, and Catholic 
home-teaching is the foundation of all true character- 
forming, or éducation. God giveth grace to the 
humble, and chooses the weak things of the world to 
confound the strong, and the things that are not to 
bring to naught the things that are. The Connaught 
cabin and the hedge-school can and did educate. And 
the traditions of Connaught shall yet emerge vic- 
torious. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


All hail thee, Year, blest gift; Hail welcomed span! 

A Father Kind now wills that yet we stay, 

Another link within life’s chain—Oh! man, 

Use well those hours, repentance ne’er delay. 

A sweet young year, with fresh and smiling face, 

A year to toil, to watch, and wait and pray ; 

A year to prove man better than he’s been, 

A year to guide him to Eternal day ! 

A watchful Eye doth mark each future life, » 

A tender Heart awaits, each step to culde, 

A gentle Voice to solace daily strife, 

A Heaven blest where tired ones may bide. 

Dear heart of man, to God’s own image made 

While time still lasts, act, suffer as He hath, 

And when He calls, when earth from each shall fade, 

May Heaven grant each soul bright aftermath ! 
ISABEL BURKE. 


Life of Father Charles, C.P. 


EpITED By a PASSIONIST FATHER. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


DEATH OF THE SERVANT oF Gop. 


FTER Father Charles had joined as usual in chanting Com- 
A pline, on the evening of Friday, the 9th of December, 1892, 
his appearance indicated that he was seriously ill. He was 
at once attended by the infirmarian, and the Community Physician 
—Dr. Murphy—summoned, who, having examined him, pro- 
nounced the disease to be a bad form of erysipelas, at the same 
time expressing the fear that it was likely to terminate fatally. The 
Superior decided to administer the Last Sacraments. Accordingly, 
on Saturday 10th, at Vesper time, all the religious, holding lighted 
tapers, accompanied the Holy Viaticum from the choir to the cell 
which Father Charles occupied. It is only those who live in the 
cloister can form anything like an adequate idea of such an im- 
pressive scene as was there presented. Every heart in the pro- 
cession was filled with sorrow, for evidently the precious life 
of the dear Father could not be of long duration, and all were 
conscious how irreparable to them would be the loss of this servant 
of Jesus. Tears flowed copiously as they knelt around during the 
last solemn rites, with which the Church fortifies and consoles her 
dying children, and Heaven was besieged with prayers for his 
recovery. P 

The fervour, compunction, and lively Faith manifested by Father 
Charles were singularly edifying aud soul-touching.. His eyes were 
beaming with a supernatural light, and he was all-absorbed in 
contemplation of the Great Presence. He struck his breast and 
said an act of contrition, and hig heart burned with such a love of 
Jesus in the Holy Sacrament that he appeared like one entering on 
the morning of a day that should never see night—** having 
promise of a life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

Day by day the disease extended its ravages, and the poor, weak 
frame became less able to fight against its inroads. Long vigil, 
austere fast, and age left their unmistakable traces upon him, and 
the perpetual warfare which he had waged against himself, that the 
flesh might always be subject to the spirit, had worm him to a 
thread. 

Day and night his fellow religious watched at his bedside, eager 
to assuage his sufferings, but to no avail—it was plain that he was 
undergoing a martyrdom. He who during many years was well 
acquainted with infirmities of various kinds, was now enduring the 
final test of his love for the Cross—his life-long petition was being 
complied with—and the Almighty sent him affliction to the end 
that he might be worthy of the great things reserved for him. 
Otten, indeed, did those parched lips kiss the Crucifix—often did he 
plead for grace to bear patiently the heavy weight of tribulation— 
often did he call on Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, and the Holy Founder 
of the Congregation to help him to save his soul, while at times his 
eyes rested on the holy pictures which hung on the wall of his cell. 
Doubtless, the thought came to his mind that the time was close at 
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hand, when, instead of gazing at mere representations, he would 
see those Sacred Wounds which Jesus preserves in his Adorable 
Humanity in Heaven—when he would see the Spotless Virgin 
Mother of God face to face—and those lovely creatures of God’s 
creation, the angels and saints—and to this, mayhap, in a great 
measure may be assigned that invincible patience which ruled him 
in all his actions, and remained unclouded to the last, no matter 
how excruciating the torture, or how malignant the disease. 

Whenever a priest came to see him, Father Charles asked for his 
blessing and received it with sentiments of great humility. His 
frequent devotional exercise during these weary hours was to get 
the students of the Retreat to accompany him in the recitation of 
his favourite prayers, and with all the fervour of his heart he often 
uttered these words, which he was accustomed to say in all his 
tribulations: ‘“‘ My Jesus I embrace this affliction for the love of 
You. I desire to suffer in order to please You. 

Throughout his illness his communion with God was so uninter- 
rupted as to be an unmistakable prelude to that perfect union which 
he was soon to have in the Heavenly Kingdom, and his look was 
that of one, who, while corporally detained on earth, was in spirit 
with the Blessed. 

In his hands was constantly clasped the Crucifix with which he 
used to bless the people, and his first act on awakening from his 
brief sleep was to kiss the Sacred Wounds, and send forth sighs 
of love to the heart of Jesus. The Sacred Passion was always in 
his heart and on his lips, and he seemed to be in perpetual converse 
with Mary Immaculate. When sometimes asked why he was not 
taking repose, he answered: ‘‘ Meditation, I must meditate,’’ and 
he was observed to remain in contemplation for hours. When the 
Superior or any visitor inquired how he was progressing, he 
answered, with a serene countenance, that ‘he felt better, though it 
could be plainly seen that he was sinking fast. 

Words cannot convey an idea of the devotion with which he was 
assisted at the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice in his room. When 
one of the Fathers announced to him that he was about to say Mass, 
tears of joy filled his eyes, and he anxiously counted the hours 
until the happy time arrived when he had an opportunity of once 
more being present at the offering of the clean oblation. With 
loving looks he watched the preparation of the temporary altar, and 
even made suggestions as to the arrangement of the cloths, cards, 
candles, and other appointments. He followed the different parts of 
the Mass with rapt attention, and answered all the responses. When 
the solemn moment of Consecration arrived, a complete change 
came upon him. He was like one who saw our Lord and Redeemer, 
not under the humble sacramental veil, but face to face as He is; 
and his countenance lighted up, reflecting an inner ravishment of 
soul, proceeding from the consciousness of being in a place where 
the glory of God dwelleth. 

Such was his love for the Divine Office, that were he permitted, 
he would recite the Canonical Hours, but at the slightest indication 
to the contrary from his confessor, he became resigned, and asked 
him for some penance instead. When the bell tolled for the choir 
observances, the thought of his brethren fulfilling the obligations 
of the Holy Rule filled him with a desire to be with them, and as the 
sound of the psalmody reached his ears he was somewhat saddened 
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wb his inability to join in the Divine praises; nevertheless, in spirit 
he was present. 

His obedience to the infirmarian was at all times prompt, no 
matter what the effort cost him to comply with his directions. If 
told to endeavour to sleep, he immediately composed himself as 
well as he could; if ordered to keep his hands covered from the cold, 
or to remain in any particular position, ready compliance was the 
answer. He suffered from a burning thirst, and required 
frequently to drink some cordial to abate it, but if it were hinted 
that he was to refrain from it for a time, he was quite satisfied, and 
offered it as a sacrifice to God. 

Boundless was his gratitude to those who waited upon him, and 
he was continually praising them for their great charity towards 
him. Sometimes a student read a spiritual book for him, and 
this gave him the greatest delight; and he generally told some 
little story, that was suggested by the passage, which revealed his 
see anual knowledge of the different characteristics of the 
saints. 

He cherished a special affection for his confessor—obtained his 
benediction as often as possible—and testified in various ways his 
respect, veneration and obedience towards him. 

At times he rallied somewhat, and the members of the com- 
munity were cheered by the thought that, by a wonderful inter- 
position of Providence, he might recover; but these turned out to 
be only brief lulls in the tempest of suffering, and were succeeded 
by ae of fearful pain, which presaged that the end could not be 

ar off. 

When it became known that the holy priest was stricken down, 
needless to say, it gave occasion to universal grief. For he was 
known everywhere, and in all places were to be found those to 
whom he had been a benefactor and friend. In the Retreats of the 
Passionist Congregation, and before many a Tabernacle within the 
hallowed walls of numerous convents, as well as in countless 
homes, heartfelt prayers were offered that the saintly Father might 
be spared to continue yet longer bis Christ-like mission among the 
people, and thousands of innocent children joined their acceptable 
supplications for the same end; but God willed otherwise, and the 
non-abatement of the disease indicated that he meant to take His 
faithful servant to Himself. He sank fast, and it was feared that 
he would never see the new year. 

Great must have been the happiness of Father Charles when on 
Tuesday, the 20th December, the Provincial of the Order visited 
him. It was no surprise that the Chief Superior of the Province 
should hasten to the bedside of one who never spared himself in the 


promotion of the interests of the Institute, and who, undoubtedly, » 


obtained so many blessings for it. He knew well that in Father 
Charles he was losing a pillar of the Congregation, and a religious 
in whom were reflected those saintly qualities which characterised 
the life of St. Paul of the Cross. Highly did he appreciate those 
consoling and heartfelt words which fell from his Superior’s lips, 
for during his fifty years as a religious Father Charles always re- 
garded the counsels of those placed over him as the voice of God. 
After a night of weary wakefulness, Father Charles’s heart was 
cheered by the sound of the merry chimes on Christmas morning. 
Though physical suffering weighed him down, his soul was filled 
with intense delight, for he knew that it was to be a gladsome 
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day for him. That he was to receive that self-same Infant 
Saviour—the Incarnate Son of God—whose Birthday Holy 
Church was then celebrating with solemn ceremonial—that he, like 
the Shepherds of old, was soon to gaze on the same Redeemer— 
was the cause of his “‘ great joy.’’ Having received the Holy 
Viaticum, he anxiously awaited the time when his confessor was 
to celebrate Holy Mass in his presence. It would be necessary to | 
have known Father Charles—and to have known him intimately— 
in order to understand how he assisted at that last Christmas Mass. 
Those who were present at the ceremonies will never forget the 
feelings they experienced. The memory of that motionless form, 
as if in ecstasy—of that spiritualised figure in silent adoration— 
of the wondrous recollection manifested—will never fade from their 
minds. 

An affecting scene was witnessed when the religious gathered to 
give the usual Christmas greeting to the invalid. Their thoughts 
were different from what they had been twelve months ago, when 
Father Charles’ strength enabled him to say his three Masses, for 
now their hearts were tinged with the sad presentiment that the 
cheering words they spoke were in reality but a sad farewell. 

The new year at length dawned, and Father Charles still lay 
struggling between life and death. The physician, who was a 
warm personal friend of the sufferer, called daily to see him, and 
did all that lay in ‘his power to assuage his pain. On the 4th 
January the doctor intimated to the Infirmarian that death was 
nigh, and the prostrate condition of the patient amply verified this 
pronouncement. That evening bronchial affection, which had been 
a source of much uneasiness throughout his illness, caused him to 
breathe with great difficulty; each moment the anxious watchers 
expected the end, and the Superior imparted the Indulgences which 
the Church grants in articulo mortis. Towards midnight all suffer- 
ing seemed to have left him, and he lay calm, yet conscious, 
awaiting the summons to appear before his Master. At about half- 
past five the religious were called to his bedside, the final absolu- 
tions given, and the prayers for the departing commenced. A 
priest held the hand of the dying Passionist, and the ticking of the 
clock at 17 minutes to six on the morning of Thursday, 5th 
January—the vigil of the Epiphany, 1893—marked the spirit’s 
flight of the pure-souled, sanctified Father Charles. 

There was no struggle, not a muscle moved; a deep-drawn sigh 
told the kneelers that all was over, and that he had gone to receive 
the reward of a good and faithful servant. The body, clothed in 
the holy habit, according to the rite observed by Passionists, was 
laid out on a bare board, and a stole placed around the neck. 

A youthful freshness brightened his countenance, the features 
remaining unaltered, whilst his aged hands, white as marble, 
crossed on his breast clasped the Crucifix which was his inseparable 
companion throughout his whole religious life. 

The sad news was notified to the Father-General at Rome, and 
telegraphed to the various houses of the Province, so that according 
to the customary practices of the Order, éach priest offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice, and in every retreat the entire Office of the Dead 
was recited, for their deceased brother. 

During the day silent figures glided into the lonely room and 
prayed beside the bier. But all found a stronger impulse to seek 
his intercession rather than invoke mercy on his behalf. 


(To be continued.) 


The Three Shepherds at the Crib. 


(A little Miracle Play suited to be acted by children 
at Christmas-tide) 


Ist Scuns.—An Eastern Winter landscape, with Shepherds 
watching their flocks. 1st Shepherd, very old; 2nd Shepherd 
younger; 3rd Shepherd, a boy. 


lst SHEPHERD— See how fast the snow is falling ! 


And the wind is blowing cold, 
I will shelter in the sheep-pen 
For alas! I’m growing old. 


2ND SHEPHERD— Wrap your cloak around you, father, 


And perhaps you’ll fall asleep. 
God and all His angels keep you 
While we go to count the sheep. 


(The 2nd and 3rd Shepherds move away a few steps, while the 
Ist goes in an opposite direction. Suddenly they stop and listen, 
looking upwards. Voices are heard singing ‘* Gloria in Hacelsis 
Deo et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis.’’) 


THE 3 SHEPHERDS TOGETHER—Listen! what sweet 
breaking 
Through the stillness of the night ? 
Look! the sky is flooded over 
With a strange, soft golden light ! 


sounds are 


(The three come together looking startled. An angel comes and 
stands in their midst.) 


THE ANGEL—‘‘ Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, that shall be to all the people. For this 


day is born to you a Saviour who is Chirst the 
Lord in the City of David.”’ 


(The Angel disappears.) 


(Again the voices are heard singing “‘ Gloria in Excelsis,”’ dc., as ~ 


above.) : 


3RD SHEPHERD, EAGERLY— Father, brother, let us hasten 
___ To adore the new-born King, 
We are poor and have no presents 
But my own pet lamb I’ll bring! 
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2ND SHEPHERD— And good doggie, keep the others 
Sheltered from the snow and _ hail 
In the sheep-pen in our absence— 


He says “‘ Yes,’’ he wags his tail ! 
(They hasten away joyfully.) 


SECOND ScENE.—The three Shepherds grouped near the door of the 
Stable. Inside are seen the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. 
Joseph in an attitude of adoration before the Manger. The 
Shepherds pause and look in.) 


Ine 3 SHEPHERDS TOGETHER—See the signs the Angel gave us 
| Infant, Manger, Mother mild. 
Let us enter, treading softly 
That we may not wake the Child. 


(They enter and kneel down and adore in silence. After a 
moment the third Shepherd walks about on tip-toe looking at every- 
thing. Then all silently depart.) 


Ist SHEPHERD (throwing up Glory be to God the Highest, 
his arms joyfully)— I could shout and leap with joy! 
He hath sent the Saviour promised, 
We have seen the Virgin’s Boy. 


& 


2ND SHEPHERD— In the features of the Infant 
We have seen a godly grace, 
And a heavenly beauty shining 


On an earthly Mother’s face. 


83RD SHEPHERD— And the old man—grave and thought- 
ful ! 
Yet I thought that once he smiled, 
When I showed my little lambkin 


To the lovely rosy Child! 


38RD SHEPHERD (continues)— But how poor the place was, father! 
In the corner I could spy 
A big ox that looked in wonder 
With a tear in ‘his soft eye! 
2ND SHEPHERD— When we shear the sheep in Spring- 
time, 
From the whitest I will take 
Fleeces to His Gentle Mother— 
Fluffy little shirts to make! 


He the Great, would show the 
haughty 
That He loves us poor ones best. 
He hath sent His Angel for us— 
We, poor Shepherds, poorly 
dressed. ' 


lst SHEPHERD— 
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2ND SHEPHERD In the joy of that sweet meeting 
‘ [ forgot my cloak was torn, 
And my tunic patched and_ thread- 
bare, 
And my sandals thin and worn. 


83RD SUEPHERD— Though I, too, was glad and happy, 
Once I felt that I could ery. 
Listen father, listen brother, 
I will tell the reason why. 


3RD SHEPHERD (continues)— Star and moon-light in the stable 
Made strange shadows on the wall, 
And a Cross all made of shadow 
Seemed upon the Child to fall! 


Tue 3 SHEPHERDS TOGETHER—Let us spread the joyful tidings 
Of this wondrous Baby’s birth. 
Glory be to God the Highest, 
And good-will and peace on earth. 


(Lhey Aaurry away joyfully. Voices are heard in the distance 
. singing “‘ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. Hosanna in 


\ Hxeelsis.’ 
Jona. 
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HERE is no¥oy, there is no woe, 
When there is neither hope nor fear. 
When ’neath the sunshine or the snow 
Hearts are at rest that loved us dear. 


Let sunbeams dance, let wild winds blow, 
When skies all shadowed are, or clear 
There is no joy, there is no woe, 
When there is neither hope nor fear. 


In search of fame we do not go, 
We seek no treasure far or near, 
And praise or blame we do not know ; 
Alike to us is smile or tear. 
There is no joy, there is no woe, 
When there is neither hope nor fear, 
MaAGpDALEN Rock. 


The Hero of Lishbeg. 


By P. J. OCONNOR DUFFY. 


I, 


stood alone on the hillside, went slowly down the narrow 

road which led to the village. She was singing to herself. 
watching the starry skies afar off, above the dark crests of the 
mountains. ‘To Roona the stars were a perpetual wonder and 
beauty. She saw them as bright eyes of heaven—angel-eyes beyond 
the blue deeps, looking through—and she visioned at times white, 
saintly forms amongst thern, hovering close to God, gazing down 
upon her. For she was alone now, utterly alone, with no relative 
in all the wide world; but she had not always been alone; and 
the husband, the parents, the children, whom she had loved: who 
knew but that they looked at times from on high ? 

A stately figure was Roona’s as she moved along in her dark 
shawl, silhouetted against the bright whiteness of the snow. De- 
spite her seventy years, her shoulders were scarcely stooped. She 
walked with an easy step, her head erect, the dark sorrowful eyes 
clear and youthful-looking, in odd contrast to the fine wrinkling 
of her face, which was thin and pale and rather withered. As 
she became older she grew fonder of crooning to herself sweet 
7 songs that were like a solace and companionship in her lone- 
iness. 

Softly she was now singing a little folk-song of her youth: 


He sis MORAN, the grey, sad-eyed woman whose cottage 


‘“‘ Ah, pity me, Mary, 
Poor tramp in lone places, 
Weeping and sorrowing and making moan. 
And rocking my babe, 
My arms for a cradle™ . .°’ 

And then, as if the beauty and solemnity of the twilight silenced 
her, she ceased to sing, and moved slowly along with a look of 
pensive childhood upon her lifted face. 

‘‘ Dear,’’ she said to herself after a little time, ‘‘ but it is the 
wonderful night of stars it will be! Not an angel of God but would 
be looking down on the Christmas Eve. ... . 

She glanced toward the valley, where the village lay twinkling ; 
and when she had come around a bending in the road, a light 
shone suddenly through a thin belt of pines. Its appearance pleased 
her much as would the coming of an old friend. 

‘“O sure, there it is, the weenshie star!’’ she cried aloud, so 
that her voice went abroad pleasantly into the winter silence, 
reaching the woman ‘who sat shivering, with a babe on her lap, 
in a rude cattle-shed near by. But Roona knew nothing of this 
strange woman’s presence, or of how a voice brought comfort 
to her. 

‘“T wish he would come,” this poor woman said, as if to the 
infant.’’ Famished we will be, a leinbh, waiting here for him.’ 

She gazed wistfully through the gloom of the shed. The steely 
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aparkle of the snow was luminous at chinks in the broken walls. 
Overhead many crevices in the roof revealed a darkening starlit 
sky. A cold wind blew through a wide opening which had once 
been a window in the gable. Across this aperture the feathery 
arm of a gaunt tree outside waved ghostily. The woman felt 
cen She was hungry, and painfully anxious because of the 
child. 

Roona Moran went onward, a glad look brightening her face as 
she watched the light below. Through the blue dusk it shone 
like a friendly beacon, for her—for all who had eyes to see. 

‘* Sure, it is heartsome to see it,’’ she crooned. ‘‘ Like a little 
star of this world it is, shining up along the hill to me, guiding 
me.”’ 

And as the star led the wise kings of old, the light among the 
trees led Roona to her journey’s end. There was a cheerful kind- 
liness in its glowing, she thought, as she crossed the threshold 
of the Church and looked toward the altar, before which the light 
shone. A delicate ruby gleaming lit the marble’s whiteness, a 
radiance that was there in honour of Him to Whom she had come. 
Yonder, in the holy Tabernacle, was He, the Babe of Bethlehem, 
to Whom the shepherds came, hastening from the hills to Him. 

Roona looked around the church. Father O’Callaghan was 
already in his confessional. She saw men and women beside it, 
and she approached it quietly, and kneeled where the others 
kneeled. 

‘Tt is the bitter night for him to be sitting there,’’ she re- 
flected, glancing at the confessional. ‘“‘ It is frozen he will be, 
kept that late, such a throng will be coming for the Christmas. . . 
The poor creature, and he so feeble of himself, grown old like a 
good shepherd with his little flock of people. . . .”’ 

Her eyes went once more to the altar, and clasping her thin 
fingers upon the seat in front of her, she began again to think of 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem. ‘l’o Him they came, and found him 
in a manger in a cave that was a stable ... . and found Mary 
and Joseph and the angels with Him, that cold midnight of the 
winter long ago. .. . 

Rapt and serene was Roona’s face. The happiness and peace 
of her far childhood came upon her, and she entered the holy 
wonderland of prayer. ... . 


i. 


When Roona left the church, she went to Mrs. Quinlan’s little 
grocery store in the midst of Lishbeg. The purple of the night 
had deepened above the snow; and the stars gimmered with rare 
soft brilliancy, so that the old woman thought of jovousness, and 
of the shining of innocence through the night. 

She liked the pleasant look of the village. , From small windows 
the Christmas candles strewed lustre of gold on the white street. 
The little shops were busy. Here and there at open doorways 
good wishes were to be heard passing. Shawled women went 
homeward with laden baskets; and little donkey-carts, burdened 
with the Christmas merchandise of perhaps two or three neigh- 
bours, wended out by the bog road, or faced the hills. 

Suddenly, while Roona was speaking with Brigid Maguire at 
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Mrs. Quinlan’s door, a motor car came into the street, and passed. 
In the quiet place it looked an alien, a dark thing, rushing away 
towards the town, following a great light. And then Roona and 
Brigid heard a sharp, brief scream. .. . 

Men and women hastened in the direction from which the 
shriek had come. Roona and Brigid Maguire followed them slowly. 
They could not see much because of the little crowd that had 
gathered; but the blaze of the motor car’s lights stood still now, 
illumining strongly all that end of Lishbeg which lay beyond the 
erowd. They heard voices. 

‘“ Running out by the gate she was, and the car coming. Run- 
ning out, laughing, to the street. The car came flashing by me, 
and I saw the girl, and then I saw the poor fellow springing over 
to her. Like lightning he leaped, and snatched her around from 
the danger. But the car struck him, and he lay on the ground, 
moaning a little. It broke his leg. They are bringing him to the 
town. But thanks be to God, he is not killed, and the child is 
safe. God bless the brave fellow. Just a poor tramp of the 
roads Deis; . «i... os 

The voice of Hilish Hayes, who was a wonderful talker, sank 
at last to a silence of admiration. 

‘“ A ginger he is,’’ said Conor O’Friel, ‘‘ and a good, sweet 
voice he has. He was at the ballads in the street a while ago. 
A decent-looking, respectable poor creature, but as thin as a lath, 
like a man in a decline; or starvation, maybe.’’ 

‘“You would pity him, and he trying to put the broken limb 
under him when he was lifted up. The poor face twitching with 
the pain. of if. 13.0.” 

Maire Ni Vora turned eloquent dark eyes upon Roona, who 
nodded her head solemnly, seeming to look through Maire, and 
beyond her, with a great pathos and solicitude in the look. For 
a time she did not speak. She was thinking how it was the poor 
man, the outcast tramp in lone places, who did this noble deed; 
a friendless singer who sheltered, maybe, in stables and the like, 
while other people had the comfort of a home. 

‘* God and Mary will reward him,”’ she said then slowly, ‘* and 
the poor little One of the cold stable of Bethlehem will reward him, 
this Christmas Eve that he saved a child. Ah, Maire a croidhe, 
he kept the black sorrow out of the poor mother’s heart.”’ 

‘* Only for him,’’ said Maire Ni Vora, “‘ the child would be dead 
this minute, and the mother’s heart breaking—’’ 

A loud throbbing arose beyond the shop of Nial Tansey, and 
the dark car slipped away into the distance, bearing with it the 
unconscious victim of its speed. 

‘“ He is gone,’’ said Maire Ni Vora. 

The men who had borne the stricken singer to the car were 
coming down the road, talking to one another, and some of the 
older people, curious and pitying, moved to meet them ; but Roona 
turned away, and went homeward presently, with her little basket 
on her arm, and her shawl drawn close about her, thinking of 
the poor wanderer who had risked his own life to save the child’s. 
And it might be that he would be a cripple for the time to come, 
and get only a scanty reward for his courageous deed. 


(To be continued.) 


Reviews. 


MALACHIT’S DAUGHTER. By T. W. Kerrigan. Dublin: 
Duffy & Co. 1s. 6d. net. 


THis is not a hackneyed subject. It is a fine historical Irish drama 
of the ninth century, founded on the legend according to which the 
Norwegian Viking, Turgesius—who aspired to the conquest of all 
Ireland—sought, during the life-time of his wife, to marry Fennla, 
daughter of Malachi, King of Meath. He was cleverly outwitted 
by Fennla and her lover, Feredach, and put to death by Malachi 
(A.D. 845), who then became High King of Ireland. The play is 
full of action, and the interest well kept up, and, even from a purely 
historical point of view, should be a useful addition to any library. 


A COLLEGE CHORUS. Edited by Eimar O’Durry. Lester, 
44 Dawson Street. Price 2s. net. 


A COLLEGE CHORUS is, as its title page informs us, ‘‘ A Collection of 
Humorous Verses by Students of University College, Dublin.”’ 
Not Irish talent only, but, to a certain extent, the Irish language 
also, contributes to the success of this clever collection of speci- 
mens of Ireland’s world-famed wit and humour. There is a laugh 
in every line. Indeed, where all is so funny, it would be scarcely 
fair to single out any particular poem for approbation. 


THE LEPRECHAUN OF KILLMEEN. By Semus O’KEtty. 
Dublin: Lester, 44 Dawson Street. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE Leprechaun never loses his popularity in Ireland, and 
although any work by Semus O’Kelly is sure of a hearing, there is 
undoubtedly a particular charm about this essentially Irish tale. 
Even Irish authors are sometimes hampered in their writings by 
ignorance of, for instance, the Irish brogue; an ignorance made all 
the more apparent by the occasional use, or misuse, of an 
“Trishism.’’ In this, as in every other respect, readers of ‘‘ The 
Leprechaun of Killmeen ”’ will breathe the genuine Irish atmo- 
sphere from the first page to the last. From the moment in which 
the hero, Tom Kelleher, catches the Leprechaun at Killmeen, till 
that lively little gentleman gets astride of ‘‘ Kieran Donnelly’s big 
bull,”’ and cheering with his “‘ crackled oul’ pipin’ voice,’’ dis- 
appears “* in the direction of Coolapin,’’ the interest is maintained 
and the fun never slackens. When so much is offered at so low 
a price it seems ungrateful to find any fault; but when one sees the 
attractive illustration on the outer cover of ‘‘ The Leprechaun of 
Killmeen,’’ it makes one wish that some were also to be found in- 
side. The story is singularly well adapted to illustration, and, if 
for this reason only, should tempt Irish artists as well as the 
general public. ‘“* The Leprechaun of Killmeen ’’ will be warmly 
welcomed by both young and old. 
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RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. 


II, The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity, and truth, and 
by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and their guide. 


III. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the com-= 
petitions will be held. 


IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 


the Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


HERE’S awful rush and bustle and scurry in the Guild this 
month, and [’ll tell you why. The Editor wants to have 
the January issue of THe Cross in the hands of the pub- 

lishers before Christmas; there have been several postal delays of 
letters, and at the last moment poor FRANCIs is trying to say some- 
thing coherent, and to give a word of greeting and of blessing and of 
thanks to all the boys and girls who have been showering good 
wishes on him from every corner of Ireland—and from England too. 
The most I can do is to wish you all the happiest, healthiest, 
busiest New Year you have ever known, and all God’s graces and 
blessings in rich abundance! That is my wish for those who have 
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written and for those who haven’t—for all my dear friends and 
comrades in the Guild of Blessed Gabriel! 


MY POSTBAG 


A big, bulky bag it is this month, and I wish I had time to do justice 
to all who have filled it with words that I know have come from loving 
hearts, and that are sweeter to me than any music. Will my correspon- 
dents forgive me if I only just mention their names and acknowledge 
their thoughtfulness in writing to me for Christmas? There is Lilian 
Mary Nally, always first among those who send greetings to Francis, and 
Hannie Ward, with one of the most touching letters of the whole year. And 
then come in glad procession Ada O’Neill, B. M. O’Neill, Mary Rennie, Nora 
Monaghan, Eilis Ni Mhaoil Eoin, Mary M‘Donnell, Eilis Ni Riain, Anna 
Burke, Frances Burke, Eileen Cooney, Patrick Kearns, Maire Ni Chiosain, 
Seamus McMahon, John Fogarty, and the following new members, who 
are heartily welcome :—Harry Bourke, Dermot Bourke, Seamus Bourke, 
Annie Vaughan, Kathleen Phelan, Claire Browne, Sean O Croinin, K.B.S., and 
Martin Blake. I hope to hear from each and every one of them next 
month, when I’ll be able to pay a great deal more attention to their 
ever-welcome letters. Dundalk is bestirring itself, and I cordially 
welcome Frances Gallagher, Convent of Mercy School, as a member of 
the Guild. 


Raymond’s Gift to Mary. 


In baby language he prattled 

His usual night-time prayer. 

The little hands were busy 

Stroking the Virgin’s hair. 

His face had a look of Heaven, 

And his great eyes gleamed with love, 
As a sweet in his fingers he held 

To give to the Queen above. 


The little face was clouded, 

And tears bedimmed his eyes, 
When he heard that holy Mary 
Lived up in the heavenly skies. 
** T’ll send the sweet in a letter, 
She’ll get it then you'll see; 
’Twill fly to the heavenly city, 
Please say its just from me.”’ 


Can we doubt that the baby letter 
Winged its way to the skies, 

That it soared above as a prayer, 
Reaching the gates of Paradise. 
That the tender heart of Mary 
Understood the little one, © 
And Raymond’s simple gift to her 


Is treasured now by her Son.” 
B. M. O'Neill. 
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The New Year. 


The old year’s gone with all its doubt, 
Its sorrow and its sin, 

And silver bells upon the air 
Now ring the New Year in. 


A year—as yet one stainless page, 
Unmarked by woe or shame, 

A page where yet some ardent soul 
May write the words of fame. 


The buds that open in its spring 
May charm the hearts we love. 
But ere they fade in autumn’s arms 

Their souls may be above. 


It may be that our own lone souls 
Will seek Eternal rest 

In lands beyond this stormy world— 
The kingdom of the blest. 


It may be that another year 
Is given us to fight 

Against the evil on our paths, 
And set our faults aright. 


But let us hope before its close, 
Wherever we may be, 

That God will bless our Native Isle, 
And set our Nation free. 


Seosaimhin Nic Chathmhaoil. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


The bells are ringing slowly and softly. In the silvery moonlight I 
stand for an instant to listen to their solemn message. The old year has 
now passed away, and down the purple aisles of time another maiden 
glides to greet us. She is very sweet and fair, this newcomer: her sown 
is of stainless white, and in her hand she earries an open book whose 
pages are pure and clean. Oh! let us hope that when this maiden says 
adieu to us that the pages in that volume whereon our names are written 
may still be spotless. Let us hope that 1920’s white robe may gleam un- 
tarnished when 1921 dawns. 

We are starting a new year with hope and confidence. We do not 
know what the coming days may hold for us, for God in His merey 
‘“ hides in thickest night the issue of the years to come ”’; but whether 
the hours of 1920 hold joy or gladness for us we can do our duty and 
whisper in moments of trial, ‘‘ Thy Will be done.” We can but trust 
and hope for the best. 

During this coming year I intend, above all things, to pray very 
earnestly for Ireland. She needs many prayers, this beloved queen of 
ours. Oh! let us not refuse her our aid. | 
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The new year is dawning. ‘The old, with its mistakes and sorrows, 
its sins and cares, has passed away. We are entering upon a new life. 
We are starting to tread an unknown road, but we need not fear—for 
there is One Who will help us in all our tribulations. We must be brave 
and buoyant now. Leaving the dead past behind us, we are starting 
with a clean page, and it is our duty to keep that page as white as pos- 
sible till the new year bells peal out once more their old, old message. 

And, oh! let us trust that when 1921 dawns the children of a free and 
happy Erin may be able to echo Tennyson’s words :— 


** Ring out the thousand years of war. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 


For as yet the angel Peace has not visited the shores of Erin. 

And now, when we are starting life afresh, let us make some good 
resolutions. First and foremost, we will promise the Infant Saviour 
that we will attend Mass as often as possible, and, turning to Mary, let 
us tell her lovingly that we will never forget her Rosary—that devotion 
which, in a special way, is beloved of the Gael. Now we have done our 
duty to God, so let us remember our land. There are many things we 
can do to help our Roisin of the wistful eyes. And first and foremost, 
if we do not wish to rank as slaves, let us learn our own sweet language. 
Let us be true to Erin through weal and woe. Let us read her history; 
let us cherish her literature; let us learn Irish dances and Irish songs, 
and so help in every way to promote the welfare of the Motherland. 

And so, having said so much, I think it is now time to conclude. The 
bells have ceased to ring; their gladsome message has been told, and 
silence, the twin sister of peace, now reigns in all her glory. Cynthia 
smiles in the heavens as if eager to bless the mystic maiden 1920, and 
the breezes sing their hopeful songs. 

The New Year has dawned. We have made our resolutions, and, with 
the help of Iosagan, we will be true to them until 


‘“* Life’s autumnal blossoms fall, 
And earth’s brown clinging lips impress 


The long, sad kiss that waits us all.” 
Eilis Ni Riain. 


IMPORTANT 


(1) All newcomers will please write a personal note to Francis, apart from their 
competition papers, asking to be admitted to membership of the Guild. (2) Always 
put your name and address en your competition paper, whether you send a letter 
or not. (3) Orders for copies of ‘“ The Cross,’’ Subscriptions, and all other busi- 
ness letters are to be addressed to the Manager. 


THE AWARDS 


I.—Members over 12 years. 


The prize for the best short essay on the New Year is awarded to 
Eilis Ni Riain, 3 Glenville Terrace, Dundrum, Co Dublin. There were 
several fine essays. 


IJ.—For Members under 12 years of age. 


The prize for the best New Year Message to Francis is awarded to 
Dermot Bourke, Coonough, Carbury, Co. Kildare. All the messages were 
good. 
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FEBRUARY COMPETITIONS 


For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 


A handsome prize will be awarded for the best telling, in the com- 
petitor’s own words, of an incident in the life of St. Brighid. 


11.—Members under 12 years. 


A handsome prize will be given for the best little letter on St. Brighid. 


Competitors will please remember the following rules: —All com- 
petition papers must be certified by some responsible person to be the 
unaided and original work of the sender. They must have attached to 
them the coupon to be found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient 
for all the members of a family). They must be sent so as to reach the 
office of ‘‘ The Cross ’’ not later than January 12. All letters to be ad- 
dressed : Francis, c/o ‘‘ The Cross,’’ St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


Passionist Missions and Retreats. 


THE Passionist Fathers have recently given missions or retreats at 


the following places :—Larne, Co. Antrim; Drumaroad, Co. Down, 
Ballinasloe, Co. Galway; Newton-le-Willows, Lancs; Halifax, 
Yorks; Children of Mary, Stanhope Street, Dublin; Westleigh, 
Lanes; Women’s Confraternity of the Passion, Mount Argus; 
Benedictine Convent, Fethard, Co. Wexford; Douai College, Wol- 
verhampton; Portsmouth; the Convent, Eden Grove, London; 
Enniskillen Presentation Bros.; O’Brien Institute, Dublin; War- 
rington, Lanes; St. Joseph’s London; Convent, London Grove; 
Presentation Convent, Mullingar; Mercy Convent, Belfast; Pre- 
sentation Convent, Terenure; Christian Brothers, Belfast; Artane, 
Dublin; Children of Mary, Newry; Presentation Brothers, Dun- 
gannon ; Letterfrack, Co. Galway. 
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His Holiness ~Pope Benedict XV bestows . 


the Apostolic Benediction on 


The Cross. and praises its work 


The following is a translation of a letter addressed tc 


the Editor of “THE Cross” by His Eminence Cardinal 


Gasparri, Secretary of State : — 
The Vatican, 


Secretariate of State of His Holiness 


March 9, 1918, 


REVEREND FATHER, 


The Sovereign Pontiff has received pare pleanule | 


théeinumbers of the monthly periodical—“ THE Cross’ 


—which, collected into an elegant volume, you have 
piously presented at His Throne in token of your devout 


and filial homage, at the same time begging the 


Apostolic Blessing for the contributors to’ this excellent 


publication and for its readers. | 
I am happy to inform you that His Holiness: grateful 


for your pious tribute, has been pleased to grant with : 
paternal charity the blessing you request, so that the - 


_ periodical continuing with increasing zeal its salutary 


apostolate in the bosom of Christian families may rescue > 


from shipwreck ever increasing numbers of the brethren | 


and may bind them indissolubly to the Cross of Christ, 


the sole plank of. salvation and of life, the symbol of 


peace, and the source of all true civil progress. 


In conveying to your Reverence these gracious — 


sentiments of the Pontiff, | have pleasure in subscribing 
myself, 


Yours affectionately in the Lord, | 


a CARD. GASPARRI . 


